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A GOOD WORD FOR BOTANY. 
PROF. W. J. BEAL. 

Wherever nien and other animals live, there plants grow. In 
natural scenery, vegetation is of more importance than anything 
else,— than rocks, soil, water, sky, or animals. Hence its great 
value in the study of Physical Geography. Plants are intimately 
connected with the climate, hence of great interest to the meteor- 
ologist. To the painter also, trees and shrubs and flowers are in- 
teresting: by a good knowledge of them he is the better able to 
analyze the views of natural scenery. He sees the better for a 
knowledge of botany, and can represent the beauties of nature 
more accurately. 

Botany is of much importance to the agriculturist. Without 
it he is unable to distinguish most of our grasses and some other 
plants, many of which are valuable. None but the farmer having 
agood knowledge of botany can tell how much may be lost by 
not knowing our weeds and useful plants. The same is true of 
the horticulturist. Familiarity with plants, their structure. and 
growth and habits, would save annually to farmer, fruit-grower, 
and florist, many thousands of dollars in useless experiments. To 
know how plants feed and behave,—to know the relations of 
roots to leaves, and of leaves to the air, will help one to regulate 
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the conditions of flowering and fruiting. These are aids also to 
a good knowledge of the principles of propagating by seeds, lay- 
ers, grafts, buds, etc. The same is true in raising trees for fruit 
and ornament. With an understanding of botany, he will be 
much more likely to experiment successfully in originating new 
varieties by cross-breeding. 

It may be of some practical value, as well as interesting, to 
know the microscopic fungi which constitute smut, rust, yeast, 
mould, and mildew. It may possibly aid to discover the nature 
of the yellows in the peach and the blight in the pear, plum, and 
apple. A fungus annually destroys vast numbers of silk worms. 
Different fungi infest all kinds of animals, especially in disease. 
Cholera and typhoid fever have been attributed, with some rea- 
son, to be produced by fungi. None but a good botanist can 
distinguish accurately the poisonous from our edible fungi. For 
want of such information, many accidents occur, fewer people 
eat fungi, and so many thousands of dollars of valuable food an- 
mually goes to waste. 

A knov ‘edge of medicines, poisons, vegetable and animal tis- 
sues (pharmacy, toxicology, and histology), is much aided by u- 
derstanding botany. 

The geologist can not know fossil plants, nor the chemist all 
phases of his profession, without a familiarity with plants. 

Ministers and all public speakers and teachers can make many 
of their best illustrations from the plant kingdom. The farmer, 
the mechanic, the florist, the pomologist,— every man of culture 
should study botany. Such knowledge “can not fail to add im- 
mensely to the material wealth, the intellectual and zstheti 
culture and thus to the happiness and general welfare of the com- 
munity.”-——Pres. Clark, Amherst, Mass. 

Botany as a study is unexcelled by any in training the observ: 
ing powers. It not only sharpens the eyes to see plants correct: 
ly, but makes a person’s observations reliable on any other phe- 
nomena. 

Good observers, those capable of seeing things as they really 
exist, are rare. Botany gives ample scope for the fancy and im- 
agination; also for the memory in learning the names and parts 
of plants. It affords some of the best topics for use in inductive 
logic. For training the mind to compare and contrast, ‘to judge 
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accurately, to discover and weigh every wise point, to trace nat- 
ural affinities, the study of botany can not be excelled, if equaled. 
This study affords an endless number and variety of objects. 
Each plant of each species differs from every other. There are 
many curious and intricate studies in connection with their sur- 
roundings, with reference to heat, light, moisture, and soil. The 
relations of certain plants to certain animals is often wonderful, 
as where certain insects live upon certain plants, and in turn the 
plant will not bear seeds unless the pollen is transferred to the 
stigma by the insect. 

In a foreign land the botanist is the only one who knows where 
and how to find all the plants of value. This study also brings 
up the causes or reasons for certain things observed. 

A good knowledge of plants is always a source of amusement 
and instruction —a constant pleasure whenever and wherever the 
possessor happens to have a half-hour to spare. The writer has 
often been to the woods or the edge of a marsh where he has 
spent an hour on a square rod of ground, searching for and study- 
ing the rich treasures about his feet or over his head. Such times 
are of thrilling interest—a place to forget all the rest of the 
world for the time—a sort of fascination is produced, not fol- 
lowed by bad consequences. Such a rod of ground I can not be- 
gin to describe, fungi on the logs and leaves, dead and living, 
algae in the water, mosses and lichens on trees and peat, roots 
underground, leaves and branches and may be some flowers scat- 
tered above the ground. None can know the enjoyment they 
awaken, except the student of botany or the kindred science, 
zoology. 

The structure of plants is much less complicated than that of 
animals. The science of botawy is better understood than geolo- 
gy, and has less of theory about it than either zoology or geology. 

If the teacher knows and likes botany, it is one of the best 


topics to interest dull scholars, I have seen many pupils who 
hated grammar “ with all their might,” even with the help of ap- 
parently good teachers; I have often seen boys wear out their 
arithmetic in one place, I have known them to dread and give 
up in disgust the study of Latin or French; but I never yet met 
with a boy or girl who was not pleased and interested with a les- 
son about plants or animals placed before him—some leaves or 
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flowers, a fruit, or roots, or naked branches, or a living toad, 
bird, or grasshopper. When aroused and interested in one study 
it opens the way for others. In importance and value the study 
of botany takes a very high rank. How essential that every pu- 
pil receive some good instruction in it. 

If it interest and improve a pupil, there will be time enough 
for the study. Botany may go hand in hand with other useful 
branches commonly taught in our schools and colleges. It need 
exclude none of them. 

One of the highest objects in the study of plants is to learn to 
read nature aright—to recognize the design of the Creator as 
shown forth in the vegetable kingdom. 

State Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Aug., 1374. 
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THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING.—II. 


REV. J. M. GREGORY, LL. D. 


‘+ A learner must attend with interest to what he would learn,” 


ExpLaNation. — This law, at first sight, seems double, since to 
gain attention and to excite interest are usually counted as dis- 


tinct and quite different acts. Reflection shows them to be but 
co-ordinate elements of the same act, each one being necessary 
to the existence of the other. The necessary and characteristic 
mental attitude of one who learns is that of attention, and this 
attention, if free and not forced, always implies interest in the 
subject studied. 

Attention, loosely considered, is of two .sorts— compelled and 
attracted. The former is exercised by an effort of the will, and 
usually in obedience to a command; the latter springs from de- 
sire and is given from choice, and generally without conscious- 
ness of effort. The one is merely mechanical —the turning the 
mind towards the subject; the other is vital—the mind grasping 
and devouring it. Compelled attention, especially that of little 
children, is always weak and wavering, aud usually merely exter- 
nal. In any proper sense it is not attention at all. The little 
form assumes the look of attention, but the mind works only par- 
tially and under restraint, and speedily wanders to other and 
more attractive thoughts. True, or attracted attention is simply 
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excited interest seeking its food. Unconscious of effort, it scarce- 
ly knows fatigue. 

There are several grades of attention. The first is that in 
which the physical senses, eye and ear, are lent to the teacher, 
and the mind passively receives only what the teacher forcibly 
impresses upon it. From this lowest grade there are successive 
steps in which the intellect rouses itself to higher efforts, impelled 
by duty, by emulation, or by hope of reward. But the highest 
and most productive grade is that in which the feelings become 
deeply enlisted, the subject interests, and the whole nature at- 
tends. Eye and ear, the intellect and heart concentre their pow- 
ers in a combined effort, and the soul sends to the task all its fac- 
ulties roused to their utmost activity. Such is the attention de- 
manded by this law, and such is the attitude of the true learner. 

Philosophy of the Law.— The first intent and reason of this law 
are too obvious to need discussion, However teachers may neg- 
lect it in practice, all admit in theory, that without attkntion the 
pupil can learn nothing, One may as well talk to the deaf or 
the dead, as to the wholly inattentive. A little attention to the 
psychological facts which underlie the law will bring out into 
clear and more impressive light its vital and inevitable force and 
authority. 

Knowledge can not be passed like some substance from one 
mind to another. Thoughts are not things which may be held 
and handled. They are simply the silent acts of the invisible 
mind. Ideas, which are but the intangible products of thought, 
can only be communicated by inducing, in the receiving mind, 
action correspondent to that by which these ideas were first con- 
ceived. In other words, ideas can only be transmitted by being 
rethought. Knowledge can not be separated from the act of 
knowing. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the attention required is something 
more than a passive presentation of the pupil’s mind to the teach- 
er’s mind, as he turns his eye to the teacher’s face. Attention is 
an act, not merely a position. The learner’s mind must work as 
well as his senses ; or rather the mind must work in and through 
the senses ; and just in proportion to the energy and complete- 
ness of its action will be the vividness and accuracy of the knowl- 
edge he gains. If the mental action is feeble and imperfect, the 
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conceptions formed will be faint and fragmentary, and the knowl- 
edge gained will prove incorrect, useless, and easily forgotten. 


Aroused attention is something more than a state of waiting 
and expectancy. The notion that the mind can be made simply 
recipient, a mere bag, or a piece of blank paper, or a cake of wax 
under the seal, is neither safe nor philosophical. Its very nature, 
as far as we can understand it, is that of power or force, and force 
can only exhibit itself in action. To awaken attention is to put 
the mind in motion, and teaching is nothing more than directing 
this motion. The mind sees not by looking into the teacher's 
mind, but by steadily regarding the same object the teacher has 
regarded. 

But further. The vigor of mental action, like that of muscular 
action, is proportioned to the strength of the feelings which in- 
spire it. The powers of the intellect do not come forth in their 
full strength at the mere command of a teacher, nor even some 
cold and oppressive sense of duty. It is only when we “work 
with a will,” that is with a keen and hearty interest in our work, 
that we bring our faculties either of body or mind out in their 
fullest energy. It follows that the true attitude of the learner's 
mind is that of active, interested attention. Where thisis wholly 
lacking, nothing is learned ; just in proportion as this is attained 
will the learning be rapid, easy, and thorough. The law is as cer- 
tain, invariable, and all-controlling as the law of gravitation. — 
That is a law of matter ; this is the law of mind. 


Remarks. —It is a most important remark that the elements 
of interest vary with the ages of the pupils, and with advancing 
stages of growth and culture ; and with these will vary also the 
scope and power of attention. The child of six years can neither 
feel interest in, nor give any genuine attention to, the thoughts 
which interest the youth of sixteen. 

Another truth, equally important to be remarked, is that the 
power of attention varies with the mental development, and is 
proportioned nearly to the years of a child ; that of young child- 
ren being weak and exhausted. This power is itself a product of 
education, and marks very accurately the strength of the intel- 
lect. Said a man of great mental power: “The difference be 
tween me and the man of weak intellect lies in my power 10 
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maintain my attention—to keep it plodding.” Thus, power of 
attention is both strength and skill. 

Children and adults are often interested in the same scenes, 
histories, or lessons, but it does not follow that they are interest- 
ed in the same ideas, or aspects of the subject. The child’s at- 
tention is fixed only upon the sensible fact or some picturesque 
view of it; the adult mind attends to the profounder relations, 
and the remoter connections and consequences of the fact. 

Attention follows interest. Hence the folly of attempting to 
gain attention to any subject in which you can not awaken the 
learner’s interest. The assertion that children ought to be com- 
pelled to pay attention because it is their duty, denies the funda- 
mental law of attention. 

The two chief hindrances to attention are apathy and distrac- 
tion. The former may arise from constitutional inertness, or 
from weariness or other bodily condition of the hour. Distraction 
is the division of the attention between several different objects. 
This is peculiarly the fault of immature and undisciplined minds. 
The quick senses of children are caught so easily by a great vari- 
ety of objects, and they can find so little in them to interest them 
that their thoughts flit with the tireless wing of the butterfly. 

Interest has several sources. It may come from (1) the lesson 
itself as truth, or from some picturesque or practical aspect, as a 
thing of beauty, or a power for good ; (2) the connections of the 
truth with the learner’s experiences in the past or present time, 
or his hopes in the future ; (3) the sympathetic interest inspired 
by the teacher’s manifested interest in the lesson ; or (4) finally, 
from the companionship and emulation of fellow learners of the 
same lesson. These sources of interest all point to some object 
of attention belonging to the lesson or its connections. 


PracticaL Ruies. — From our law itself and the foregoing re- 
marks upon it, spring many and important rules of teaching. The 
following are some of the most obvious and practical : 


1. Never begin a recitation or class exercise till the attention 
of the whole class is secured. 

2. Pause whenever the attention is lost or interrupted, and do 
not go on till it is completely regained. 

3. Never exhaust completely the pupils’ power of attention, 
and hence never continue an exercise after signs of weariness ap- 
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pear. Either change the subject or pause to kindle fresh atten- 
tion. 

4. Let the length of time of the recitation correspond to the 
ages of the class, making the lessons of young pupils very brief. 


5. Illustrations, and especially if presented to the eye, help to 
rouse and fix the attention, but care must be taken that the illus- 
trations shall not too much withdraw the attention from the real 
subject. 

6. Seek to rest and encourage the attention by a pleasing vari- 
ety, but avoid distraction. 

+. Attempt very difficult subjects only when the mind is fresh, 
and arouse the attention to its highest pitch. 

8. Select carefully those aspects of the lesson, and use such il- 
lustrations as shall be adapted to the age and attainments of 
your class. 

9. Kindle and maintain the highest possible interest in the sub- 
ject itself. 

Violations. — The violations of these rules are many and fre- 
quent, and they constitute the most fatal class of errors commit- 
ted by ordinary teachers. Lessons are often begun before the 
attention of the class is gained, and continued long after it has 
ceased to be given, In other cases, pupils are urged to listen 
and learn after their limited power of attention is exhausted, and 
when weariness has sealed their minds against any further in- 
pression. Illustrations are sometimes wholly neglected, and often 
so badly chosen and so extravagantly used as entirely to distract 
the mind, and withdraw the attention from the lesson itself. Lit- 
tle or no heed is given to the varying ages and talents of the pu- 
pils ; and those wholly unequal in years and attainments are of- 
ten united in the same classes and taught the same lessons in the 
same way. Only very careless and casual efforts are made to se- 
lect such lessons and aspects of lessons as are adapted to the pe- 
culiar condition of the class ; and almost no attempt is made to 
excite a genuine and lively interest in the subject. And finally, 
and worst of all, whatever interest the pupil may chance to feel 
is sometimes repressed by a dry and unsympathizing manner of 
the teacher ; and a painful disgust, instead of a winsome and 
strengthening delight, is created by the unskillful and unneces- 
sary harshness which robs the pupil’s mind at once of its desire 
and its power to learn. 
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What wonder that through these and other violations of this 
most obvious law of teaching, our schools are made unattractive, 
and their success is so limited and poor! 


“ The medium must be language understood by both teacher and pupil in the same 


sense.” 


The meaning of this law is simple and obvious. It merely in- 
sists that the medium of communication between the teacher and 
learner must be understood alike by both, — that it shall be true 
language to both,—to him that hears it as well as to him that 
speaks it. The teacher may know familiarly a large number of 
words. The child necessarily knows but few, and these only im- 
perfectly. In this case it is the child’s language, not the teach- 
er’s, which must furnish the medium of instruction. The child 
can not of himself come up to the teacher’s plane of expression; 
the teacher must go down to that of the child’s. 

Philosophy of the Law.—1. Words are signs of ideas. They 
are not natural symbols, but artificial; hence they wil! only ex- 
press to any mind the ideas which that mind has previously asso- 
ciated with them. Language does not necessarily carry to anoth- 


ermind the thought of the speaker, but rather the thoughts or 
ideas which the hearer has learned to find in its words. 


2. The same word is often the sign of several ideas. The teach- 
er may know them all; but the pupil perhaps knows but one. 
To one person it is rich with a hundred related meanings; to an- 
other it is the representation of some one barren notion. To the 
former it is eloquent with grand and pleasing associations; to the 
latter it is absolutely destitute of force or beauty. Thus, the 
simple word Art is, to a Reynolds or a Ruskin, the expression of 
all that is beautiful, grand, and elevating in human achievement, 
and of all that is most benign in human civilization. To the or- 
dinary mind it means only craft—a mechanic’s trade, or a hypo- 
crite’s pretence. So the name Jesus, to the Christian thinker, 
embraces all that is sweet and most glorious in God’s moral gov- 
ernment, and all that is pure and hopeful in humanity—all the 
long story of man’s fall and degradation, and all the sublime hope 
of a blissful immortality and of a heavenly home. To the mere 
worldling it is the simple name of an historic character, without 
any peculiar import; to the infidel it is a word hateful, if not loath- 
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some. In less marked degree, such variations of significance he- 
long to hundreds of the common words of our language. 

3. He will teach most whose language raises the most and 
clearest images, and excites the most action in the minds of his 
pupils. One who can use the child’s language, precisely in the 
child’s sense of it, can convey his own thought in its full extent 
and power to the child’s mind,—at least as far as that thought 
lies within the reach of the child’s understanding. 

4. But language is the instrument as well as the vehicle of 
thought. Words are tools under whose plastic power the mind 
reduces the crude masses of its impressions into clear and valid 
propositions. The most useful and sometimes the most difficult 
of the processes of thinking is that of shaping our thoughts into 
accurate and appropriate expressions. Ideas become incarnate 
in words. They rise into bodily form in language, and stand 
ready to be studied and measured, and marshaled into the combi- 
nations and working array of intelligible thought. Till they are 
thus shaped into expression, our conceptions flit as phantoms 
vague and indistinct; their real character, and their manifold and 
useful relations are unknown, if not unsuspected. More than 
half the work of teaching is that of helping the child to gain a 
full and clear expression of what it already knows imperfectly; to 
aid him to raise up, and round out into plain and adequate sen- 
tence the dim and fragmentary ideas of childhood. It is difficult 
to overstate the importance of this work. What a miserable mis- 
take and mockery is it, therefore, if the language employed is 
that to which the pupil does not attach clear and distinct mean- 
ings! 

5. Thinking is often only the solution of the problems of truth 
by means of the forms of speech. We labor and wrestle with 
the truth as with some opposing force, struggling to reduce it to 
a clear and full statement under which the mind grasps and uses it. 
We master it by expressing it, and rest content as one who has 
gained a victory. Hence, in teaching, the use of language is not 
merely a vehicle to carry truths from teacher to pupil. It is the 
subtile agent by which the teacher enters the domain of the pu- 
pil’s thoughts, touching and rousing the mental forces as witha 
battle cry — reinforcing the mind in its efforts to master the dim 
and fragmentary impressions which were crowding upon and 
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confusing it like a beleaguering host. And in this battle it isthe 
pupil’s own hand that must grasp and use the weapons offered it. 
It is the pupil who must talk. What teacher has not sometimes 
stood and watched this struggle as the childish intellect has grap- 
pled with a new truth, and bravely essayed to force it into fitting 
words in order to understand it? 

6. But language has yet another use. It is the storehouse of 
our knowledge. All that we know of any object, fact, or 
truth may be found laid up in the words we use concerning them. 
So the child’s language is not only the exact measure of its clear- 


er knowledge, but i® as one may say, the virtual embodiment of 


that knowledge. When we use, therefore, the language of the 
child, we summon all his acquired intelligence to our aid. Each 
word flashes its own kindled light upon the truth it would exhibit 
to him, and brings its own gathered forces to strengthen our ar- 
guments. The first new or unknown word introduced breaks the 
electric chain of thought. The truth no longer passes entire. A 
shadow falls upon the field of the pupil’s intelligence, and he 
ceases to work, or gropes in darkness. New words may be nec- 
essary when new objects are to be named, or a new idea to be 
symbolized. Language must keep pace with thought. But till 
the child’s own mind has itself freighted the new symbol with 
meaning, it can render no service in the commerce of truth. It 
hut darkens and deludes, where it should illumine and guide. 

Such, then, are the uses of language in teaching. It enables 
the teacher to enter into the chambers of his pupil’s understand- 
ing, call around him all the knowledge with which that under- 
standing is already furnished, rouse into action all the trained 
powers of thought, suggest the new line of work, and guide and 
stimulate to the acquisition of the new truths to be mastered and 
believed in. Who can over-estimate the part this artist-power 
must play in the work of instruction? The main secret of educa- 
tion lies hidden here. 

Rutes.— The practical rules directed by these principles and 
growing out of this law are full of importance: 

1. Use the fewest, simplest, and plainest words the idea can be 


expressed with. Every unnecessary word adds to the child’s 
work, and increases the danger of creating misunderstanding. 


2. Repeat the thought, if not evidently understood, in other. 
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language. ‘This is not the stringing out words forbidden in the 
foregoing rule, but the holding up the thought under a new light. 

3. Use words in the plainest and commonest meaning, and use 
the same words as far as practicable, always, with the same or 
kindred meaning. 

4. Use short sentences, and of the simplest construction. A 
long sentence often requires more power of attention than the 
child possesses, to carry forward and combine into the full and 
perfect sense the separate meanings of all the words. Short 
sentences both rest and stimulate the mind. 

5. Note carefully the words used by the pupils. This will tell 
you what words you may use with them, and help you to correct 
their errors of thought and expression. 

6. When it is necessary to teach a new word, always, as far as 
practicable, give the idea before the word. That is the order of 
nature. 

7. Labor to increase steadily the pupil’s knowledge, both ix 
the number of words and in the extent and clearness of the un- 
derstood meanings. The enlargement of a pupil’s language is 
the increase of his knowledge and of his capacity to know. 

8. Secure the largest and best possible use of language by the 
pupil. The teacher is succeeding best whose pupils talk most 
freely and correctly on the subject of the lessons. 


9. Young pupils may be asked to repeat words after the teach- 
er, to form the habit of speech; and all pupils should talk on the 
review. 


Violations. — This third great law of teaching is violated more 
frequently than even the best teachers suspect. The interested 
look and the smiling assent of the pupil often deceive the expe- 
rienced instructor into the belief that his language is understood, 
and all the more easily because the pupil himself is deceived, 
and says he understands when he has only a mere glimpse of the 
meaning. Children are often entertained with the manner and 
seem attentive to the thoughts when they are only watching the 
eyes and lips of a speaker. They sometimes also claim to under- 
stand, simply to please their instructor and gain his good will. 
Thus the teacher is constantly in danger of being betrayed inte 
a serious, if not fatal mistake. 

The misuse of language is perhaps the most common failure in 
teaching. Not to mention those pretended teachers who cover 
up their own ignorance or indolence by a use of words which 
they know the children will not understand; and omitting also 
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those who are more concerned to exhibit their eloquence and to 
awaken wonder at their wisdom, than to convey it to others; we 
find still some honest teachers who labor hard to make a clear 
and forcible statement of the truth, and then feel that their duty 
is done. If the children do not understand it must be from hope- 
less stupidity or from willful inattention. Often it is a single 
unusual or misunderstood term that makes the break in the elee- 
tric cable; but it does not occur to the teacher to bunt up the 
break, and substitute a clearer term. The history of teaching is 
full of strange and even comical mistakes made by children in 


interpreting the language of adults; enough to put every teacher 
on his guard against this painful source of failure. 

But even those teachers who easily use simple and intelligible 
language to their classes, frequently fail in the higher use of this 


teaching instrument. They do not secure a clear statement of 
the truth from the child, and they have no test of their own suc- 
cess. A volume would be required to state fully the blunders 
committed in violation of this law. They may be suspected from 
the facts that there are above eighty thousand words in the Eng- 
lish language; that perhaps not more than two thousand of these 
are in use in common life, and that a child’s vocabulary does not 
often contain over five hundred or one thousand words. But the 
topics studied in school lie mostly outside of our daily life, and 
hence outside much of our every-day speech. It has been ac- 
knowledged that the greatest obstacle to the general enlighten- 
ment of the common people is their lack of knowledge of the 
anguage through which they might be addressed. We add that 
this lack of language is itself lack of knowledge, since words, to 
he true words, must be signs of known ideas. 

National S. 8. Teacher. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE FRENCH VERBS. 


PROF. ALFRED HENNEQUIN. 


A letter, kindly contributed to the July number of the Tracn- 
mr by Prof. Geo. S. Morris, Professor of Modern Languages in 
the University of Michigan, called the attention of the superin- 
tendents of schools and others who may be concerned in the prep- 
wation of students for that university, to my Treatise on the French- 
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Verbs, and has caused several letters to be written to me, asking 
me to give full particulars as to the best way of using this work 
in connection with any French grammar. As no work had, pre- 
viously to mine, been published in this country, with a view to 
teaching all the French verbs before the study of the grammar hai 
been almost completed, the same question may be frequently ai- 
dressed to me again. I desire, therefore, through the columns 
of the Teacner, to give a progressive schedule of the above 
work, erceavoring to point out the most rapid way of attaining 
the aim the Treatise has in view, while using it in connection 
with any French course. 

The New Treatise on the French Verbs, being intended for both 
the beginner and advanced student, induces us at first to con- 
sider the above work when put in the hands of the former. The 
rules on French pronunciation having been learned, the student 
should review the special remarks on pronunciation referring to 
the conjugation of verbs (page 9). These remarks in grammars 
are generally scattered throughout the general rules, and are 
therefore seldom sufficiently impressed upon the mind of the stu- 
dent. 

A mode which has been found beneficial in practice by experi- 
enced teachers of the French language, is that the student should 
commence to learn the verbs as soon as he has acquired some 
knowledge of the pronunciation. This is so important that by 
the time he has become familiar with the definite, indefinite, and 
partitive articles, he should be able to conjugate, reciting the Eng- 
lish before the French, and vice versa, the auxiliary verb Avoir 
(vi.), (what precedes in the Zreatise having been learned in con- 
nection with the rules on pronunciation). In order to illustrate 
the different moods and tenses of avoir, let the student use the 


same sentences as are given in the exercises of the grammar, and 


merely change the tense and person. Let, for instance, a sen- 
tence in the first exercise be, “I have some bread.” The stu- 
dent, after having conjugated and written the verb avoir, should 
translate in French, I had some bread. He shall have some 
bread. _We might have some bread, etc., etc. 

Before the student has arrived at the lesson referring to the 
passive adjectives and pronouns, he should know the verb etre 
(vii,), and be able to apply it in the same manner as mentioned 
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above with avoir, to such sentences in the exercises of grammars 
as can be adapted to it. If, by this time, he has not yet learned 
in the grammar how to conjugate a verb interrogatively, nega- 
tively, and interrogatively and negatively, let him consult the 
section IX. of the Treatise, and illustrate the rules referring to the 
above forms of a verb, with avoir and etre in all their tenses and 
persons, by means of short dictations, the teacher taking special 
care to translate the sentences, and to mention the tense and per- 
son used in each of them. 

I would now respectfully advise the teacher to put the gram- 
mar aside for a few lessons, and taking up the Treatise at the sec- 
tion X., devote the number of recitations required to learn thor- 
oughly well the matter contained in XI., XII., and XIII. When 
this work has been completed, the study of the grammar should 
be resumed, and, after learning the rules for the plural of nouns, 
agreement of adjectives, feminine of adjectives, plural of adjec- 
tives, place of adjectives, the student should be expected to be 
able to conjugate the regular verbs passively and reflectively, 
the Treatise having been used in connection with the grammar 
for this purpose. 

The lessons in the grammar should, from that time, continue 
regularly, and a few minutes should be devoted, at each recita- 
tion, to the XVIII. of the Treatise, upon the knowledge of which 
the whole study of the French verbs entirely depends. This sec- 
tion can be illustrated by means of the exercises of the grammar, 
in connection with special verbs chosen by the teacher, in the 
same manner as pointed out for the auxiliary verbs. 

When the grammar begins the general treatment of the irreg- 
ular verbs, a Reader may safely be used, if sufficient time is de- 
voted, during each recitation, to the study of the irregular-regu- 
lar verbs in the Treatise, (from XX. to LII.) selecting such tables 
as may be most important, as they will enable the student to 
learn more verbs at once. 

According to this new method, several so-called irregular verbs 
being learned in a few minutes, the great difficulty of translating 
correctly French into English, (numerous irregular verbs usually 
occuring in the text,) to a great extent is removed. 

When the principal tables of the irregular-regular verbs have 
been studied and illustrated, mostly by means of dictations and 
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of those verbs which occur in the Reader, (the exercises in the 
grammars not being, at this point of the study of the language, 
sufficiently supplied with irrgeular verbs) let the student pass 
over to LIII. in the Treatise, and begin at once the study of the 
few French irregular verbs, and prepare for each recitation two 
or three tables of the irregular-regular verbs, and the same nun- 
ber of the irregular verbs. 

We will suppose, by this time, that the student has arrived at 
the lesson XXXII. in Fasquelle’s French Course, as at the equiva- 
lent in any other French grammar. He may now undertake the 
higher task of endeavoring to compose in French. The task will 
not appear so difficult to the student, having mastered nearly all 
the verbs known as irregular, and a number of those which are 
truly irregular, but generally slightly so. If wishing to use a 
verb with which the student is not familiar, he has an easy and 
rapid way of learning it in all its tenses and persons. (See the 
general classification in the Treatise, CXI1.) 

The rest of the Treatise should be studied as the grammar calls 
forth its need. While translating; the teacher should not allow 
any irregular verbs to pass unobserved; and the student, in the 
preparation of his lesson, should learn all the irregular verbs ex- 
isting in the text for the lesson. The whole verb can be learned 
with less labor than one single tense, if the latter is merely men- 
orized. , 

If the above work is used by the advanced student, let him be- 
gin at XVIII., and continue throughout the work in connection 
with any or no grammar, a Reader, and a translator. 

University of Michigan, August, 1874. 


HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 


First Step.— Review the Points of Compass, in training the pu- 
pils, until they are able to name any direction, as the teacher 
points, and in any direction named. 

In connection with and following the instruction relative to 
the points of compass, lead the pupils to learn the location and 
the direction from the school of other streets near the school; al- 
so of prominent buildings, as churches, post-office, hotel, railroad 
depot, ete.; or of villages, lakes, farms, groves, forests, streams, 
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ete., Within the range of the children’s observation. The teach- 
er should represent on the blackboard the situation of the school- 
house, and the location or direction from it of the places men- 
tioned, and allow the pupils to copy the same on their slates. 

Second Step— While teaching the definitions relative to the 
forms of land and water, present first the picture, or a drawing 
upon the blackboard, of the object under consideration, as of an 
island, peninsula, cape, strait, lake, bay, river, etc.; then show 
how the same or a similar object is represented on a map.  Fol- 
low this with a definition to be learned by the pupils. As the 
characteristic of each form of land or water—as that an island is 
land entirely surrounded by water —is learned, require the pupils 
to point out on a map several representations of islands, omitting 
the names of the particular islands in this stage. Proceed in a 
similar way to teach all the definitions. 

Colton’s Geographical Cards will be found of great assistance as 
pictorial map representations to illustrate these definitions. 

During this step the instruction has for its chief object training 
children to recognize the various forms of land and water, by 
means ef their characteristic features, and to describe each by 
suitable definitions; hence the attention of pupils need not be di- 
rected to the names and location of particular islands, isthnuses, 
straits, bays, etc., at this time. 

Third Step.—Commence the instruction relative to the names 
and lovation of particular places with the town, village, or city in 
which the school is situated, and extend it to other places in its 
vicinity. No fixed limit to the extent of this exercise can he 
given, since the length to which it can be profitably carried will 
depend, in some degree, upon the personal knowledge of the 
members of the class relative to these places. The teacher should 
aim, however, so to use the knowledge of those pupils whose per- 
sonal visitations have made them acquainted with the locations of 
the greatest number of places, as to extend the knowledge of the 
other pupils. 

Such attention should be given to the location upon a map of 
the town, village, or city in which the school is situated, and to 
the relative location and direction from it of the chief places in 
its vicinity, that the pupils will be able to point them out on an 
vitline map. The name of the town, village, or city, of the coun- 
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ty, and of the State in which the pupils live, should be taught, 
and their location shown on a map. 

Fourth Step.—In teaching the shape of the earth by means of 
globe, lead the pupils to compare a marble with an orange, ani 
both the marble and orange with a globe, and thus to notice that 
each one resembles the other in shape only; also that each differs 
from the other in size. By this means prepare them for under- 
standing that the globe represents the earth only in shape. Fol. 
low this with some simple illustrations as to the comparative size 
of the earth. 

Next lead the pupils to compare the outline forms of the grand 
divisions of land, water, and of islands, etc., represented on the 
globe, with their corresponding representations upon hemisphere 
maps. 

Fifth Step.— Talk with the pupils about people of different 
races and nations, and point out on the globe, also on outline 
maps, the location of the countries where each may be found: 
as Africa, the home of the colored men; China, the home of the 
Chinamen; Germany, the home of Germans; etc. Proceed ina 
similar manner with the most familiar animals, and the most com- 
mon productions of different countries. Give the name of the 
country, and show its location on a globe, also on an outline map. 
Point out Greenland as the home of the white bear; Africa as 
the home of the lion, zebra, ostrich, and camel; Australia as the 
home of the kangaroo; Spain as the country where cork and rai- 
sins are produced; South America as the country from which bra- 
zil-nuts and cocoa-nuts are obtained; West Indies as the place 
whence we obtain oranges and bananas, etc. 

By means similar to those herein described the pupils may be 
made to realize that Geography teaches them about the homes of 
the different people, animals, and productions which they have 
seen and of which they have heard. 

The aim of the teacher should be to give the pupils a good, 
general idea of the shape of the Earth, of the different portions of 
it as the homes of races of men, also as the places where particular 
fruits grow, and of some parts as having continuous cold weather 
or continuous warm weather. ‘This object must be accomplish- 
ed chiefly by oral insttuction. However, the work may be facili- 
tated by placing in the hands of the pupils suitable text-books 
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on Geography, to be examined by the children after the lesson 
has been given orally by the teacher; but in no case should the 
pupils in this grade be required to study a lesson in the book be- 
fore the subject of it has been presented orally by the teacher, as 
above indicated. 

Each lesson may be gone over a second time by the teacher, 
after the pupils have studied the subject in the books. The or- 
der of the lessons, the topics presented, and the general charac- 
ter of the facts taught should cpnform to the directions given 
here, without regard to the order of presentation in the text- 
books in common use. ‘ 

After completing the course of objective instruction in Geog- 
raplty, as indicated in the preceding steps, the pupils will be pre- 
pared to commence the study of this subject in an intelligent 
manner from good text-books. From ‘‘ How to Teach.” 


RULES FOR LETTER-WRITING. 
ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M. A. 


1. Any kind of letter whatever is never without consequence: 
never forget this when you have one to write. 

II. To write a letter, consult neither your grammar nor your 
lictionary. Content yourself with reading the best letters of 
writers of both sexes; but consult those written by women, in 
preference to those written by men. 

III. Before you write the first line of your letter, suppose your- 
self, in thought, present with the person you are writing to. 
Write your letter as if you were talking to him. 

IV. Julius Cesar dictated several letters at the same time. 


Jo not you imitate the Roman dictator: never write but one at a 
time. 


V. In writing to a man in a public character or to a protector, 
take care not to show more wit than he has. 

VI. While you are under a laborious digestion, never write a 
letter of reproach. 

VII. Never write long letters to people that are happy. 

VIII. All your life long write to your teachers with almost as 
much respect and gratitude as you would to your father and 
mother. 
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1X. Never ask or refuse anything in your letters, which would 
make you blush, were you to ask or to refuse it by spoken words. 


X. Let the style of your letters be simple, particularly when 
you are writing to a witty or silly man. 

XI. Follow your own character in your letters: imitate nobody. 

XII. By proposing to yourself to be laconic in your letters, 
take care not to make them too dry: a dry style is a proof of a 
dry heart. ’ 

XIII. A letter may be compared to a bouquet: the thoughts 
ought to be well chosen and well matched together. 

XIV. In a crowd we do not find two faces that are perfectly 
alike: let it be the same thing with regard to your letters. * 

XV. Speak of your friends as if they were present; write to 
them in the same manner. 

XVI. Write your letters in such a manner that they may be 
easily understood by those to whom you address them : the young 
man ought to slacken his pace, when he walks either with an old 
man or with a woman. ; 

XVII. Do not accumulate beforehand shining or profound 
ideas in order to place them in your letters. 

XVIII. All kinds of writing may enter into the epistolary 
style: that depends on the subject and on the person who writes. 
It is very well known that the sublime does not exclude the sim- 
ple: on the contrary, the former supposes the latter. 

XIX. Do not study. long before you write your letter; but al- 
ways take care to read it over again when you have written it. 

XX. In common conversation, make little use of puns— and 
still less in your letters. 

XXI. Be brief when you write to a magistrate: magistrates 
have neither time nor patience to read long letters. 

XXII. In your letters, be short in finding fault, and still more 
so in giving praise. 

XXIII. Do not show your learning in your letters: they would 
degenerate into academical memoirs. 

XXIV. Never send off a letter that has given you either te- 
diousness or pains in writing it: it will only serve to tire the per- 
son in reading it. 

XXV. When you are thirsty, you drink off the whole cup at 
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ouce. Stay till you have need to write, and let your letter be 
begun and finished, as it were, with one dash of the pen. 

XXVI. In your letters, never sacrifice the truth to any consid- 
eration whatever, whether convenience or respect: forbear writing 
rather. A lie spoken is a great evil: a lie on paper is a still 
greater evil. 

XXVIT. Be not in a hurry to write to a friend who is sudden- 
ly called to an eminent position, or who finds himself on the top 
of the wheel of fortune. Wait till you have news from him. 

XXIII. Never write merely for the pleasure of writing, though 
it were but a note ora postcript. A reasonable being never does 
an action, speaks or writes one word without having some design 
and being able to give an account of it. 

XXIX. It is chiefly in letters that the antiquated words of a 
language may be revived; however, show your taste and sobriety 
in the use of them. 


Many more rules might be given for letter-writing, though 
these seem to be the principal ones. Let the person who writes 
always bear this main point in mind: You are judged by your let- 


ters more than by your conversation — the former being usually 
the result of serious thought, seldom influenced by surrounding 
cireumstanees. A spoken word may be forgiven and forgotten: 
a written word of shame or offense always stands against you. 


{These principles for letter-writing have been selected from N. G. Dufief’s 
Nature Displayed in her Mode of Teaching Language to Man, and arranged into 
rules. | 


oe 


THE ARITHMETIC LESSON. 
[ Child studying at an open window. | 


‘Two times ‘leven are twenty-two ; 
Kitty, don’t I wish ’twas you, 
‘Stead of me, had this to do? 
Two times ‘leven are twenty-two. 


Three times ‘leven are thirty-three ; 
Robin, in the apple-tree, 

I hear you ; do you hear me? 

Three times ‘leven are thirty-three. 


Four times ‘leven are forty-four ;, 
How the sunbeams speck the floor! 
Four times ‘leven are — what a bore! 
Four times ‘leven are forty-four. 
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Five times ‘leven are fifty-five ; 
Swallows! swallows! skim and dive, 
Making all the air alive ; 

Five times ‘leven are fifty-five. 


Six times ‘leven are sixty-six : 

Tip, for shame, sir! Pretty chicks, 
Don’t you mind his saucy tricks ; 
Six times ‘leven are sixty-six. 


Seven times ‘leven are seventy-seven : 
There now, Kitty, you can’t even 

Say the first—‘‘once ‘leven is ‘leven ;” 
Seven times ‘leven are seventy-seven. 


Eight times ‘leven are eighty-eight ; 
Some one’s pulling at the gate ; 
Hark! it’s Bessie, sure as fate! 
Eight times ‘leven are eighty-eight. 


Nine times ‘leven are ninety-nine ; 

Coming, Bessie! Ain’t it fine ? 

That's the last one in the line! 

Nine times ‘leven are ninety-nine. 
Christian Union. 


, nial 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


All is but lip wisdom that wants experience. Sir Philip Sidney. 
Education is the placing of the growing human creature in 
such circumstances of direction and restraint as shall make the 
most of him, or enable him to make the most of himself. 
John Grot”. 
Nothing could be more improving and of greater vital interest 
to school children than a good newspaper. As an adjunct, at 
least, to those reading-books which contain the best specimens 
of classic and current literature, nothing could be better. A «dai- 
ly or weekly children’s paper, prepared with reference to educa- 
tional needs, would not be a bad idea. Detroit Post. 


There are, in each department of knowledge, central facts and 
germinal principles. If we reach these early and well, the labors 
of acquisition are greatly lightened. They serve to explain to 
the mind, and to hold for the memory, those multitudinous minor 
facts which otherwise confuse the one and burden the other. It 
is a secret of wise acquisition to learn the most in learning the 
least, and we do this by directing attention at once to leading, 
fruitful facts. The ground is thus outlined; we know where to 
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look for particulars; and these, as they come to us by direct 
search, or as incidents of growing information, fall at once into 
their place, strengthen our general hold of truth, and are them- 
selves securely rolled in and bound up in the compact bundle of 
knowledge. Bascom’s Philosophy of Eng. Literature. 


Is not the present system of teaching almost confined to words? 
Do the youth who even graduate from school carry away with 
them any really useful knowledge, at least commensurate with 
the years spent in school? We fear not. For instance, history is 
pretended to be taught in some of the schools, but the only idea 
of history seems to be a bald, useless, and uninteresting collec- 
tion of dry-as-dust details. Political economy may be regarded 
as the essence of history. Is it taught in any of our schools? 
And what are the consequences of its absence? Men whose edu- 
cation stopped with their last term at common schools are chosen 
to important positions—legislators, for instance—where no 
knowledge can compare in importance with that of political ecou- 
omy, and where the lack of it is calculated to be productive of 
mischief to the communities for whom they legislate. 

South Bend Tribune. 


A doting Logansport father wrote to his son, “ Keep up with 
your class, and don’t waste your talents with idle boys.” Ina 
few days the old gentleman received the gratifying reply: “1 
shall take good care of the little you gave me.”....A school-mas- 
ter requesting a little boy who had been whispering to step into 
the next room, is wittily spoken of by one of our exchanges as 
“starting on a whaling excursion.”....One of the professors 
asked a student to give him an example of a mixed metaphor. 
The boy confidently spoke out: “ When my tongue shall forget 
her cunning, and my right eye cleave to the roof of my mouth.” 
....An English school girl recently wrote a composition on the 
provisions of Magna Charta, one of which, she said, was that the 
rights of the church should be preserved “in violet... ..Old- 
fashioned schools were more thorough in some respects than mod- 
ern ones. It took a boy but'a very short time to learn how many 
rods made an acher....The School of Mines, it is reported, will 
grant a medal to Sir Garnet Wolseley for extracting gold from 
Coffee. 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


REQUESTS AND INDULGENCES. 


Requests from pupils are almost as numerous as the number 


of moments counted between half past eight in the morning ani 
half past four in the afternoon — shall they be granted, and if so, 
when and how ? 

I believe the rule should be yesyuniess there isa better reason for 
saying no. 

(Questions during recitation would help one, hinder many; there- 
fore five minutes between classes ought to be regularly left for 
that purpose. Questions involving somewhat prolonged conver- 
sations belong to the half-hour following the close of the session. 

Permissions to borrow should be discouraged; yet there are 
times when these are best answered in the afflrmative. Teach 
this truth and make it emphatic : “ The borrower is always servant 
to the lender.” ; 

Permissions to get or give help in preparing lessons need also 
to be seldom and cautiously given. The child-teacher acquires 
capability and strength by teaching ; but he may impart errors, 
and the receiver is always weakened if another does for him what 
he has the power of doing for himself. 

Grants of absence from recitation can only be given for rea- 
sons of the greatest necessity. Added leaves of absence for unnec- 
essary reasons the best pupils might receive, at very long inter- 
vals, with little detriment. 

The teacher can grant requests “to speak” in the affirmative, 
by carrying the message for the pupil to the one designated. 
This method will, in effect, stop the repetition of any such re- 
quest. Try it. 

The multitudinous grants * to go out * and “ get a drink ” that 
a teacher is compelled to either give at the sacrifice of order and 
quiet, or withhold and thereby bring down the maledictions of 
parents, and at times really do an injury to the pupil, — may be 
thus disposed of: If the want is a real onc, the applicant will as- 
sent to this provision : Going out and consequent loss of time must 
be compensated for. by vemaining and studying after school fifteen 
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or twenty minutes. But with this proviso, they should not be al- 
lowed to remain out a long time, nor should several leave the 
room in company. The teacher’s daily slate-record, of course, 
will contain the names of those who avail themselves of such ar- 
rangement, so that no mistakes occur. 

A shrewd teacher, when asked aid in study, will rarely do the 
work for the pupil, but will refer him to places where aid can be 
obtained, or will answer him by questions in return — such que- 
ries and replies being stepping-stones to remote and seemingly 
unattainable truths. K. B. F. 


tw 


We trust that all workers in the school-room will give careful 


attention to the admirable and often very witty rules for letter- 
writing, which have been kindly translated and arranged for the 
TeacuER by Prof. Hennequin, of the University of Michigan. 
Scarcely any other practical art can be taught in the schools, at 
present, more likely to be of service to the pupil in his prospec- 


tive business and social life, than the art of preparing neat, cor- 
rect letters and other documents. It should be made the basis 
of some general exercises or special studies in all our schools 
above the most elementary. 


HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 


Lessons should be assigned and recitations heard, not so much in 
conformity with rules as in accordance with circumstances. 


1. «Give out ” a short lesson, at the same time designating a 
map to be drawn by the pupil, on paper or slate, the map to show, 
among other things, the location of the important places men- 
tioned in the lesson. {3=~ Let it be understood that no lesson is 
learned by the pupil until he has learned how every place men- 
tioned in it is located. 

2. Let the lesson be read by the class, care being taken to have 
all the proper names correctly pronounced. Endeavor, also, to 
give interest to the lesson by enlarging upon the facts, throwing 
in historical incidents, and referring to authors. 

3. At recitations, let the maps be examined and criticised. In 
this duty the teacher may be aided very much by a system of ex- 
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aminations carried out by the pupils themselves, who will derive 
benefit in many respects by the exercise. 

4. Bring out the facts of the lesson with clearness, particular- 
ly the relation of causes to results. If any question is not fully 
answered, put others to elicit what has been omitted. Then ask 
the first question again, requiring it to be properly answere:. 
Of course the teacher should in all cases aim to have his ques- 
tions answered with intellegince. Use outline wall-maps, and 
question freely on the geography. Occasionally have the maps 
drawn on the blackboard. J3*~ Permit no answer to pass if it is 
not clear that the pupil is acquainted with the location of the 
places ‘referred to in it. 


Reviews. — 5. Review by topics. Besides the oral method, 
the composition plan, by written diagrams, or brief sketches, 
should occasionally be used. The “Topics for Review,” at dit- 
ferent places in the book, will furnish an exhaustive supply of 
subjects for these brief composition exercises, as well as for ofi- 


hand oral narratives. 

6. Do not require dates too freely, —the month and the day 
of the month in no case, unless there is a special reason for it. 
Take the date of an important event as a turning point ; and, 


when it is well fixed in the mind, arrange on one side the train of 


events as causes, and on the other the train of results. 
Anderson’s Junior Class U. S. History. 


SOME MORE TESTS. 


In Synrax.— John and me is going as far as him, but we will 
not get there in time to cut down the tallest of the two trees. 
Henry will take that and leave us the shortest. Not one of us 
three boys are very good axmen, but each of us are ready to try 
their skill on those kind of trees which always grow very tall. 
Us two can carry a ten-foot pole, which we will need if Henry 
measures the tree after it is cut down. Neither John nor I has 
any idea but what Henry will be there unless it rains to-morrow. 

Water as well as light and heat are essential to the growth o/ 
these kind of plants. Every day and every hour bring the sun 
higher, and after the heavy rain which has fallen yesterday every 
flower and every blade of grass shoot up in all their beauty. 
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The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are referred to in Webster 
and Worcester’s dicti8naries. I bought my dictionary at Smith’s 
and Brown’s. It is them whose shop is on the corner of Twelfth 
and Fourth streets, for odd as it may seem, the first crosses the 
last. 

Who will I call to do this work? Shall it be John or him whom 
1 know is a worthy and reliable man? 


In Orruorry.— At the examination in orthoepy, Deborah had 
the following words given to her: contumely, crinoline, feudal, fetid, 
fetor, gerund, gneiss, gyrfalcon, harem, Hawaiian, hygiene, lariat, lev- 
erage, nonillion, obligatory, platina, platinum, psalmody, psychical, 
purulent, pyrites, recherche, sacerdotal, sacrament, schism, shekel,. 
stearine, and troches. 

In OrtnoGrapny.— The city councilors being all assembled 
in council, counseled together as to the next meeting of council, 
and needing counsel they took counsel of the corporation coun- 
sel, one of the several counselors in the place, the result of whose 
counsel was the following order of councif concerning future 
meetings of council. 


 unaeiedl 


GeNnrERKAL SuaGestions.— The hints following were gleaned 
from a longer list, given by the Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., to 
Sabbath-school teachers. They are helpful to teachers anywhere: 


1. Teach by example. 

2. Draw maps on a blackboard or slate to fix the where of the 
lesson. 

3. Study the art of questioning. Teach what you want to 
teach from the lesson, and then frame questions to draw it out. 

4. Test your questions upon your chidren at home. If you 
have no children of your own, borrow your neighbor’s for this 
purpose. 

5. Gain an intense interest in the lesson yourself as a teacher. 
Be intensely in earnest. 

6. Study your pupils — adapt your teaching to their wants. 

7. Use your will — determine to teach them. 


— ++ - - -— ———— 


To live is not to learn, but to apply. E. Legouve.. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The township institutes, provided for by a recent law of this State. will soon 
be again in full feather for the season. Last year, we fear it must be said, 
they were not generally successful. The number of teachers in many town. 
ships is small, and the occasional addition of the County Superintendent or 
Township Trustee does not give the enthusiasm of numbers, however much 
it may add to the forces of the meeting. Most of those present, if not all, 
are apt to be wholly unfamiliar with institute work, except as they have seen 
it undertaken by trained hands. There is often no efficient organization, no 
well-digested programme, no exercises previously prepared, no well-ordered 
meeting in any particular. As a consequence, everything drags. The institute 
is but a succession of failures. It easily degenerates into the absurdest farce. 
Teachers go away with a consciousness of wasted hours or a weary sense of 
duty done and a petty penalty saved. 

Now, we desire to suggest that the prime source of these faults and failures 
is in the idea that everything presented at the institute must be original, as the 
talks, class-drills, etc., at the county institute seem to be. This is a mistaken 
conviction. A good thing isa good thing, no matter whence it comes; @ 
principle, hint, method, suggestive anecdote, or bit of educational wisdom, in 
prose or poetry, ought to be just as interesting and effective from any othe: 
source as from a member of the institute. Each teacher in the township may 
be quite sure of finding something during the month, in professional book vr 
magazine, or in the newspaper, which his neighbors in the work are not likely 
to have seen, and which they may profitably hear. Let him take it to the 
meeting and read it, slowly and in his best style. Let each of the other mem- 
bers be active in note-taking, not only to assist the attention and memory, 
but to furnish a basis for the brief, pointed discussion that should follow. 
Occasionally let tests in important branches — as the admirable three which 
appear in our ‘‘ Hints ” for this month — be introduced as the theme of a brisk 
and thorough drill. If the Trustee or the local clergyman or physician, 01 
other intelligent citizen, drop in, have him asked to contribute his share to 
the interest and instruction of the meeting. But let the exercises be mainly 
professional —a fair knowledge of ‘‘ what to teach” be presumed, and the 
main inquiry being ‘‘ sow To TEacH.” Cut out the whole business of disputed 
points in grammar, arithmetic, and the rest, most of which have no practical 
bearing. Avoid squabbles. Provide the critics, if any, with a dictionary, 
and require them to use it. Work through the programme punctually ani 
fully, and have a good one prepared at once for the next meeting. Let some 
such methods be pursued, and our word for it, we shall have a better report 
from the institutes of this year. 

As a fitting supplement to our remarks upon institutes last month, we de- 

ire to republish the following excellent rules, written (for the National Nor- 
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ual, we believe) by Prof. J. A. Cooper, of the State Normal School at Edin- 
boro, Penn. We wish also to call particular attention to the regulations pre- 
scribing correct behavior at institutes, and to ask that they be made leading 
rules of action by every member of such schools. It seems strange that any 
necessity for such injunction should exist, but a lady teacher of very wide ex- 
perience just now remarks in our hearing that some of the most disorderly 
and unmannerly assemblies she has known have been. gatherings of teachers. 
Within our own recent knowledge, institute conductors have been compelled 
to rebuke well-grown members — pupils for the time being — for their for- 
vetfulness of professional duty and the proprieties of the place and occasion. 
Study all the rules weil. We have never seen better : 


1. Take a note-book and pencil with you to the institute. 

2. Make a careful study of your own deficiencies as a teacher, and write 
down the supposed remedy for your admitted defects. 

3. Go early to the institute, and remain until its close. 

4, Be punctual at each and every exercise of the institute. 

5. Give close attention to the exercises. 

6, Make a mental comparison of each speaker's matter and method with 
your own idea of what should be said and how it should be said. 

7. Behave as you think the other members should behave. 

8. Behave as you desire your own pupils to behave in school. 

9. At the proper time ask questions upon those topics upon which you de- 
sire to know more. 

10. Pay special attention to those exercises which relate to your admitted 
defects. 

11. Be willing to do anything requested by the instructors, and to aid in 
making a good institute. 

12, Use your note-book freely and judiciously. 

13. Enter in it such questions and topics as you desire to examine more 
fully. 
14. Seek how to learn your opportunities to better advantage. 

15. Strive to learn how to get your pupils to study more. 

16, Endeavor to learn how to get your pupils to study in a better manner. 

17. Talk freely and frankly with other teachers during the recesses. 

18. Review the more important exercises between the sessions. 

19. Write out at length such suggestions as you decide to adopt. 

20. At the close of the institute make and write out an estimate of the 
whole session to you and the influence it will have upon your teaching. 

21. Remember that you are personally responsible, to some extent, for a 
yood institute. 

22. Remember that the amount of good you receive from the institute will 
depend entirely upon yourself. 


There seem to be the beginnings of'a kindergarten revival throughout the 
country. We see distinct-signs of the growth of Froebel’s ideas of elementary 
teaching in the American mind. Much more is published on the subject than 
formerly, not only in the educational, but in the news journals — even in the 
great dailies it receives attention. One capital little magazine, noticed in our 
“Literary Matters ” for the month, is wholly given to the reform. To the 
public schools of a number ef large cities a kindergarten attachment, more 
or legs modified from the German idea, is being tried with but temporary 
or indifferent success, we fear, since the conditions of success hatdly yet exist 
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in our free schools. Trained teachers and a liberal expenditure are absolute. 
ly necessary. Schools for the production of the former are multiplying, 
however, and may be found as far west as Columbus. The increase of the 
wealthy class of late years, and the desire for more natural education of the 
little ‘* Willie Winkies,” through the direction of their play-impulses, has led 
‘to the founding of quite numerous kindergartens in the larger communities 
and even in villages — as at Kalamazoo, Michigan, where a flourishing private 
kindergarten is now in operation. We have recently published several articles 
on this interesting theme, and shall put others in type from time to time. For 
all of them we bespeak careful, thoughtful attention, with a conscientious in- 
quiry as to what cai: Se gleaned from them to improve the education of the 
primary school or the home. 


The duty laid upon the educator or friend of education in this State, who is 
also a voter, is especially important at the nearing election. We are glad to 
know that there is a growing tendency to greater independence of political 
action ; that the old war-cries have largely lost their inspiration, and that par- 
ty ties are more easily sundered in the public interest. For this is just the 
time to sink the partizan in the patriot. Some of the most important features 
of public education in Indiana are jeoparded, and it is the duty of all who 
have a ballot to cast to see that that the State receives no detriment. We beg 
that no candidate for the State Superintendency receive the vote of an intelli- 
gent citizen unless he is believed, all things considered, tobe safe on the ques- 
tion of county supervision, and that a similar test be applied to every candi- 


date of either branch of the Legislature. This will serve as an example for all 
important matters that are in issue at the coming eleetion. 


~~ 0 = - 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


Hooker's New Physiology is a hopeful candidate for place in the public 
schools. It has been carefully prepared by Dr. Sewall, of the Illinois Normal 
University, on the basis of the well-known text-book by the lamented Dr. 
Worthington Hooker, one of the most accomplished writers for youth the coun- 
try has known. Not only the ordinary matters of physiology are treated, but 
interesting and useful chapters on the connection of mind and body, differ- 
ence of man and brutes, varieties of the human race, and life and death, are 
appended, with sufficient questions and a good glossary and index. Two hun- 
dred illustrations, ag well as tinted paper, and elegant typography and bind 
ing,. attest the liberality of,the publishers. (Sheldon & Co., New York. 

Mr. Stephen Hawes, .,author of a good-sized, octavo entitled Synchrology of 
Ancient and Modern Histery, bas,prepared A Chart ef Universal History to ac- 
company his manual., ::}t is a haudgome wall-map-52 by 36 inches, printed on 
both sides, ;the. front containing a valuable map of time, with tables of rulers, 
ete., andthe back an Americas — Chart, noting all the principal events 


> er : 
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in our history — also a new map of the United States and a map of any State 
that may be desired. Either of the charts, or the two maps, may be had alone. 
All together make ap a very serviceable apparatus for teaching history on the 
object-plan or for the private student’s own study. (F. R. Reed & Co., New 
York. ) 

A series of Patent Drawing Tablets, prepared by Prof. A. Forbriger, Super- 
intendent of Drawing in the Public Schools of Cincinnati, is now being pub- 
lished by Strobridge & Co., Cincinnati. No. 1, intended for use in primary 
classes, has been sent us; and we can truthfully pronounce it the best of the 
kind we seen. The fastening together of the sheets ensures novelty ; the ma- 
terial is a tinted and not inferior drawing-paper; the book is admirably laid 
out, and clear and definite enough for the young. Added to all this, its cheap- 
ness commends it to everyone. The tablet before us retails at 15 cents per 
copy: 

Silver Carols, a singing book for day-schools, juvenile conventions, tem- 
perance meetings, etc., has just been issued by W. W. Whitney, Toledo, O. 
It is of moderate size and consequent cheapness, clear type, and easy but not 
insipid music. We think it will meet the wants of many who desire some- 
thing inexpensive and at the same time not a rehash of what has already been 
years in the market. The work is by Leslie & Ogden, and is sold at 50 cents 
per copy. 

We have received the first four numbers of Bartholomew's National System 
of Industrial Drawing, these being confined to ‘‘ Free Hand.” The entire sys- 
tem has achieved great popularity, and the numbers before us seem every way 
worthy of it. The publishers add a meritorious book in Patterson's National 
System of Geographical Drawing. (Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., New York 
and Chicago. ) 

A new Primary Short Course of Penmanship, in the Payson, Dunton & Scrib- 
ner series, has just been published. The little books are very beautifal, and 
will doubtless find general place in the elementary schools.(Same publishers. ) 


A neat School Register, foolscap size, has recently been prepared by J. A. 
Jackson, A. M., Superintendent of Schools in Springfield, Ohio, and published 
by Chas. Anthony, of the same place. It comprises a complete record for 
each pupil, and forms for monthly and yearly reports, with explanations and 
directions, and compares favorably with other publications of the kind. 

Prof. E. C. Pond, proprietor of the Business College at Ann Arbor, has 
published a reference chart, or diagram of a business ledger, entitled Book- 
keeping at One View. It is nicely mounted and folded in the form of a blank 
book. The author claims that ‘‘ it is to the study of book-keeping what the 
globe is to the study of geography.” He sends it for 50 cents per copy. 

The Hon. O, Tomlinson, of Colon, Mich., appears as the author of a hand-- 
some pamphlet entitled Origin, Grewth and Tendencies of Education in the United 
States, Within small space he has comprised a great. amount of interesting 
historical matter, and has indicated with clearness and force, the drift of edu- 
eational thought and practice in this country. Copies sent by him, or bythe, 
publisher of the Teacnxnr, for 50 eents each. , 
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MINOR NOTICES. 


The little book of Judge Brown, on The Government of Michigan, noticed in 
our last number, is now in print, and may be had of him or of Prof. Merritt 
Moore, Kalamazoo The authors at the University of Michigan are busy 
just now. Prof. Adams has a large book on Democracy and Monarchy in 
France since the Revolution to appear soon, from the press of Henry Holt « 
Co. Great things are prophesied of it. Prof. Olney’s Introduction to Algebra, 
completing his series, has been issued by Sheldon & Co. Prof. M, C. Ty- 
ler, who has returned to his chair in the University, it is announced * will 
continue his historical studies with a view to preparing a work of permanent 
value,” whatever it may be Miss Margaret F. Buchanan, lately one of the 
most brilliant editorial writers in Chicago, has taken charge of the Ave Mariu, 
the popular Catholic magazine published at Notre Dame University, near South 
Bend, Ind Dr. Hoyt’s paper on A National University, read before the 
Higher Department of the National Educational Association, at the Detroit 
meeting, has been published in a neat pamphlet......H. N. McKinney & Co., 
Philadelphia, have begun the publication of a series of Lectures on the Nursery 
and Kindergarten, by Miss E. P. Peabody, and will continue as fast as is war- 
ranted by the interest exhibited in them. The first is on the Education of the 
Kindergartner, and is truly admirable throughout. Miss Peabody is herself 
publishing a monthly called The Kindergarten Messenger, at 9) Fulton Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., at $1 a year. No parent or teacher of a primary schoo! 
should be without it Some of the new books are: A Complete Algebra, 
by Prof. Ficklin, of the University of Missouri, (Ivison, Blakeman & Co.); 
Physiology for Practical Use, by Dr. Jas. Hinton, and J/ealth and Education, by 
Canon Kingsley, (Appleton & Co.); An Introduction to the Study of General 
Biology, and A Manual of Metallurgy, (Putnam's Sons); German University 
Life (Lippincott & Co.); The U. S. School and College Directory for 1874; and 
Whitaker’s Reference Catalogue of English Publications. The last is said to be 
the largest octavo ever issued, containing 3,200 pages and weighing seven 
pounds The National Toy Company, 299 Broadway, New York, have issued 
a little manual on Telegraphy for the Use of Schools, They also furnish a very 
cheap and compact telegraphic apparatus for beginners......The exquisitely 
ludicrous travesty of The neid, done into modern American, is still furnished 
by the Winsted Herald, Winsted, Conn., for 25 cents. The classic or unclassic 
reader will enjoy many a hearty laugh over it......Professor "Guyot, the geog- 
rapher, has been requested by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, to prepare a biography of Professor Agassiz......The International 
Review, an important and costly enterprise started in the face of hard times 
with this year, seems to have held its own, and may probably be considered 
on @ permanent foundation. It is an invaluable contribution to American 
letters. $5ayear. A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William Street, N. Y......Ameri- 
ean Homes, the excellent magazine published by Shepard & Co., Boston, is to 
be, commencing with the December number, under the editorial charge of 
George Cary Eggleston. late editor of Hearth and Home 
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ism does not languish. Prof. W. D. Henkle, of Salem, O., a most capable ed- 
itor, will soon issue the first number of Educational Notes and Queries, relating 
to branches of study in all grades of schools. It can not fail to be interesting 
and valuable. $1ayear. Prof. Mahoney, late of the Chicago Teacher, takes 
charge of the National Teachers’ Monthly, a new enterprise under the auspices 
of A. 8. Barnes & Co. Hadley Bros., of Chicago, issue in good shape the first 
number of the Educational News. And the Normal School at Valparaiso, Ind., 
will shortly have an organ in the Normal Collegian. All hail and suecess to 
them, everyone ! 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS — AUGUST, 1874. 


Grammar. — What is the difference between a relative pronoun and a per- 
sonal pronoun ? 

Correct the following sentence: The ‘* Pleasures of Memory” were pub- 
lished in 1792. 

Write the following sentences, substituting the possessive case for the prop- 
osition and its object: ‘The son of the princess is dead. ‘The mother of Moses 
hid him. 

Parse the words in the following sentence: Is is a neuter verb. 

Decline in both numbers the words, who, me. 

Conjugate the verb know, in the emphatic form. 

Name the conjunctive adverbs, and define them as a part uf speech, 

Parse wearied in each of the following sentences: I saw a man wearied with 
riding. I saw a wearied man riding. 

Correct the following sentence: *‘I bought them books at a very low price.” 
(Give the rule violated. 

Analyze in full the following: In the hereafter, angels may roll away the 
stone from the grave. 

GroGraPpHy. — What physical causes combine to prevent the New England 
States from being chiefly agriculturat? 

Why do variations of mean annual temperatures occur on the same parallel 
of latitude ? 

Why are the degrees of latitude not exactly of the same length ? 

Why are the Polar circles 234 degrees from the poles ? 

Give the States of the United States lying wholly west of the Mississippi 
River. 

Name the countries of Asia bordering on the Indian Ocean. 

Describe the State of California and give its vegetable and mineral produc- 
tions, ° 

Describe the Amazon River. 

Hiow would you teach your pupils to find the latitude of a place on a map ? 

How would you lead the pupils to form a correct idea of the zones ? 

THEORY AND Practice. — How do you hear your classes in orthography ? 

What use do you make of blackboards in your school ? 

What is your practice in ventilating the school? What temperature do you 
maintain ? 

Explain the principal points in your method of school government. 

Do you ever expel pupils from your school ? Is it yourduty todo so? Why? 
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U. S. History. — What were some of the causes that led to the discovery of 
America ? 

What were the causes that led to the founding of the Plymouth colony ? 

What nations acquired title to territory on this continent during the last of 
the 15th and the beginning of the 16th centuries ? 

Give the date of King William’s war, and tell its causes and results. 

Give the date of the French and Indian war, and give the causes and re- 
sults. 

On what grounds did the colonists justify themselves in waging the war for 
independence ? 

Explain the doctrine of ‘‘ State Rights,” and tell to what political difficul- 
ties it has led during the constitutional period of our history. 

What were the points at issue in the war of 1812 with Great Britain ? 

What questions were settled by that war ? ; 

Into what three departments is our government divided ? 

Puysto.ocy. — How would you determine in a cut whether hemorrhage is 
from a vein or an artery? If from the latter, how would you stop it? 

Why is bathing necessary to the preservation of the health? Under what 
circumstances is it injurious ? 

What are the physiological effects of eating between regular meals? Why 
should that practice be avoided ? 

Classify the bones, and give the names of two of the principal bones in each 
class. 

What effect should the knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene have 
upon the moral nature of man ? 

ARITHMETIC.—Subtract 356 from 674, and give a full analysis of the process. 

Find the product of the G. C. D. of 72 and 168 by the L. C. M. of 10, 18, 
and 15. 

Reduce 2-7 of a mile to integers. 

What will be the cost of carpeting a room 20 feet by 18 feet, carpet } yard 
wide, at $2.37} per yard ? 

In multiplication of decimals, what determines the location of the decimal 
point in the product ? 

In buying and selling a house, I gained $360. The amount gained was 33} 
per cent of the cost of the house. What did the house cost ? 

How many square feet in the surface of a cubic block which contains ‘)1,125 
cubic inches ? 

What would I gain or lose by paying $5 per week for two weeks’ boarding, if 
my employer pays me | cent for the first day’s work, } cents for the second, '! 
cents for the third, ete., for the 12 working days? 

I wish to obtain $1000 from a bank for 60 days. For what sum must I give 
my note, without interest, money being worth 12 per cent ? 

Classify fractions, and define each kind. 


[General questions as before published. | 


Tue County SurERINTENDENCY.— Nearly every institute that has been in 
session thus far in the State has resolved unanimously in favor of it, and its 
friends are making a good fight for it in the pending political canvass. Supt. 
Hopkins has recently published an elaborate statistical statement, exhibiting 
the cost of county superintendency, as compared with the old system, in near- 
ly all the counties. He shows that the total expenses at present, so far as re- 
turned, are $63,002.73, from which may -be rightfully deducted the amounts 
added to the school ft ..d, aggregating $52,472.74, that would’ have been lost 

. under county examine-s, leaving $10,529.99 as the net cost of the new sys 
tem. This is $21,866.71 less than the Examiner's cost in the same counties. 
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‘‘ These facts clearly prove,” says the Superintendent, ‘‘considering the coun- 
ty superintendency in a financial point of view exclusively, that the net cost 
is less than the actual cost of county examiners.” We trust these facts will 
be vigorously used at the coming election and in the previous discussions. 
It has added an interesting fact to the discussion, that among the papers of 
the late Supt. Hopkins has been found a memorandum or report of visits 
made by him through some of the southern counties but a few days before 
his death. The report is the last official act of his life, and has a direct bear- 
ing upon the political situation. The document is very brief, but it speaks 
a volume in defense of the superintendency system : 

Orriciau Visits.— During the latter part of the month of July, I made my 
official visits to the counties of Daviess, Martin, Pike, Dubois, Spencer, Per- 

, Crawford, and Harrison. I found the funds in these counties all loaned ; 
the interests promptly paid by borrowers; the schools are very considerably 
improved as compared with their condition on my former visit two years ago. 
This advancement is owing in a great measure to the labors of the County 
Superintendents. These officers visited all their schools, or nearly so, at least 
once, and some of them several times during their sessions, and inspected 
the work of their teachers, the organization of their schools, the text-books in 
use, and often lecturing to the ple upon such topics as directly affected 
the efficiency of the schools. The day is dawning upon Southern Indiana; the 
trustees, almost unanimously, are in favor of continuing county superintend- 
ency. They believe, as I honestly do, that the repeal of the law would be a 
calamity. M. B. Horxrss. 


Orricrau.—It has been requested by the Governor that the death of the 
Hon. M. B. Hopkins be announced in every school in the State on the first 
day of the next session. 


[Many of the following items were crowded out of the last number. | 


Montecomery.—Supt. Fullin remains at Crawfordsville; also, as Principal 
of the high school, Prof. Kritz, formerly of the Waveland Academy. The new 
building is ready for full occupation. There will be nine months public school 
this year—also a music-teacher. 


Morean.—The Martinsville schools are in charge of Prof. J. C. Comstock 
this year. 

Newron.—Supt. Merchant held a capital institute at Kentland during the 
third week of September. This is one of the new counties, and the attendance 
was not immense; but this was offset by its excellent quality. Supt. M. had 
an excellent programme, and presided ably and impartially. We feel sure this 
meeting will tell favorably upon the teaching of the year in his county 
before the institute, Prof. Niesz, Principal at Kentland, concluded the work of 
a four-weeks normal class with great eclat. It numbered about fifty, and was 
pronounced by a local paper ‘‘ the best that was ever held in this section.” A 
series of highly complimentary rasolutions was passed at the close 
Niesz remains another year at Kentland, assisted by Mrs. N., Mrs. Garvin and 
Mrs. Cunningham. It is probable that another room will have to be opened. 
The school has been prosperous in all respects under Prof. N.’s administration, 
as the neat ‘‘First Annual Report” before us indicates. A very excellent 
course of study is outlined for future work. The Gazette says: ‘‘ Prof. Niesz 
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is the most efficient man ever employed in this place, and our schools are in 
better condition than ever before. He has aroused an enthusiasm and so in- 
terested all concerned, that our schools are now pointed to with pride.” 

Noste.-—Prof. Bortner’s announcement for the Albion Graded School is ex- 
ceedingly promising. A normal department, literary society, etc., have been 
organized. Nine capable speakers have been secured for weekly free lectures 
to the school, which the New Fra has arranged to publish in full. There will 
also be weekly meetings of a ‘‘ Review Class.”...... Prof. Bachelder sticks to 
Kendallville, with Prof. Goehring as teacher of languages, and Misses Anna 
Wood, Anna Parry, Ella Grey, Etta Crane, and Belle Hyatt, and Mrs. Jenny 
Goodwin as other assistants. The schools opened on the 7th ult., with an at- 
tendance of about 400 The Ligonier schools go into prosperous operation, 
under Prof. C. L. Houseman on the south side and Prof. Wm. Baker on the 
north......James M. Trump, of Albion, has taken the school at Wawaka. He 
was recently married to Miss Annie M. Williamson, of the latter place. 

Parke.—The County Superintendent figures that his office has saved to the 
school fund about $5,000 during the past year, above what it has cost 
F. D. Davis, of Oxford, O., is the new Superintendent at Montezuma, and W. 
M. Craig at Rockville. 

Porter.—The Northern Indiana Normal School at Valparaiso opened for its 
second year on the 8th ult-, with an attendance of nearly 300. A number have 
had to return home for want of accommodation, though the buildings had been 
fully prepared, as was supposed, for the accommodation of the large number 
of students expected. Miss Lillie Chamberlin, of Republic, O., described as 
‘* one of the best teachers in Ohio,” has been secured to take the Musical De- 
partment. This school meets an important want in Northern Indiana, and 
abundantly deserves its liberal patronage. The new Normal Collegian, to be 
published as an organ of the school, will be in charge of Mr. Rawson, of La- 
porte The Vidette says: ‘* Valparaiso has three first-class educational insti- 
tutions, all of which are now in full blast.”...... County Supt. Keene’s report for 
the year is published, and makes a good showing. He gives these among oth- 
er interesting items: ‘All the schools, I think, show decided improvement 
during the past two years. All our township trustees, with one exception, have 
made local levies for tuition this year.” ‘‘ The average length of our schoo! 
term is 133 daye, and we hope soon to make it 180.” ‘‘ We have a uniformity 
in text-books rarely equaled. More than half of the teacher’s desks are fur- 
nished with Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary.” ‘* We have 87 school 
houses, worth $91,580, and school apparatus worth $3,710.” The whole shows 
good work in a good county A correspondent at Chesterton says: ‘* Misses 
Josie and Eva Oakes of the Vale, have conferred universal sattsfaction by con- 
senting to teach one of our schools this fall. They are teaching with remark- 
able success a large school, one that had the reputation of being a hard one.” 

Puxasx1.—Supt. Weyand was to hold his county institute at Winamac the 
week beginning Sept. 28. We have no report as yet. 

Purnam.—Asbury University re-opened on the 16th ult., with unprecedented 
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success. Fully 125 new students were in attendance, and it is thought the 
catalogue for the year will reach 500. One present writes: ‘‘'The opening ex- 
ercises were characterized by much good feeling. No trace of last year’s bit- 
terness seems to have been left behind.” 

RanpoiPx.—Supt. Lee Ault has been re-engaged at Winchester, with Prof. 
J. W. Polly as Principal. The School Board has directed that neither teachers 
nor pupils use text. books at recitation, except in certain specified branches 
Supt. Paris’s county institute was a great success, enrolling 121 teachers, with 
an aveiage attendance of 76—fifty per cent better than last year. He thinks 
there is good prospect for a successful year’s labor.” 


Sreusen.—The graded schools at Angola, Orland, Fremont, and Metz have 
opened for the year. ‘‘ Prospects splendid for all,” says one who knows 
Supt. Cowen is arguing forcibly in the Angola papers for the County Superin- 
tendency. We regret to learn that he has tendered his resignation, though he 
will serve until a successor can be agreed upon. We hope we can be induced 
to withdraw it altogether. As a local paper says, ‘‘ We think his place will be 
hard to fill.”..... Eugene Van Auken, teacher in the intermediate department 
at Angola last winter, died in that place on the 21st ult. The Republican says: 
‘‘He was a young man of fine attainments and much promise. For several 
years past he has during the winter engaged in teaching, and in this calling has 
succeeded unusually well.”...... The county institute will be held in Angola the 
third week of November. 


St. JosepH. — The South Bend schools opened on the 31st ult. Principal 
Wilcox and Prof. Du Shane remain in the High School assisted by Miss Anna P. 
Browne, of Dansville, this State. Other principals as follow: Madison School, 
Miss Etta Douglass ; Jefferson, Mr. H. J. Burlingame; Washington, Alice C. 
Patterson ; Lafayette, Carrie A. Sharpe; Laurel, Ella Doolittle ; Coquillard, 
Amelia Tibbetts. A lofty smoke-stack has been added to the high-school build- 
ing, to improve the draft in the furnaces. Hight & Fairfield, South Bend 
jewelers, have given a number of very beautiful agates to the school 
schools of Mishawaka began Sept. 7, under Prof. E. L. Hallock, with Prof. 
Geo. L. Harding, a graduate of Michigan University, as Assistant in the High 
School. Supt. H. proposes to introduce a college preparatory department, 
and is collecting a botanical and geological cabinet, with good success. A 
cabinet organ has been bought for the high school. Teachers and pupils are 
engaged in beautifying their school-rooms by pictures on the walls. Barnhart 
& Snyder have presented the handsome companion chromos, Wide Awake and 
Fast Asleep Prof. J. S. Conover, of Coldwater, Mich., has opened a Busi- 
ness College in South Bend, with good prospects......Dr. Henricks, of South 
Bend, was recently voted $600 for four years’ services us school trustee, but 
refused to accept more than $400 Miss Emma Edwards, formerly of the 
South Bend schools, did not take the school offered her nesr Chicago, but 
has taken a position in the public schools of Kalamazoo......North Liberty 
High School opened Sept. 7, under the charge of Mr. J. J. Faude, of Cold- 
water, Mich Mr. Platt, of Bootjack. has the New Carlisle school, assisted 
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by Mr. E. Miller, of Mishawaka, and Miss Ella Albright......The new school 







































building at Walkerton is nearly ready. It is described as a very fine one...... No: 
A new brick school-house is going up at Hamilton...... The County Board has 7 
passed a resolution to ‘‘pay teachers but for the time actually taught, and, We 
therefore all holidays are lost by the teacher unless the school is in session on cate 
those days.” plo; 
Trerecanor.— We have the Announcement of the Opening of Purdue Uni- Jon 
versity, at Lafayette, Sept. 17. Faculty—A. C. Shortridge, President; J. 8. B 
Hougham, Professor of Physics and Industrial Mechanics; W. B. Morgan, the | 
Mathematics and Engineering; John Hussey, Botany and Horticulture; H. ae 
W. Wiley, Chemistry; Eli F. Brown, English Literature and Drawing. There ont 
will be Schools of Natural Science, Engineering, Agriculture, and Military J B 
Science. Candidates for admission must be at least sixteen years old, and < Be 
pass examination in ordinary English branches, and algebra to quadratic He p 
equations. A preparatory school will be temporarily organized, however. Ca 
Tuition free to residents of Indiana. About fifty students were in attendance fessic 
at the opening. County Supt. Matthews has resigned to become Principal of 121, 
the ‘‘ Tippecanoe School,” in Lafayette, and Prof. W, H. Caulkins has been in po 
appointed to the place. He will hold the County Institute the week begin- of th 
ning De. 21. d resol 
Trptcn.—A Noblesville paper says of a school ma’am going from that place kins, 
to teach in Tipton: ‘‘ She is a dead shot with the pistol—able to toss an ap- tion i 
ple in the air and core it with a cartridge from a Colt’s revolver before strik- to lift 
ing the ground.” dates. 
Wasasu.— County Supt. Stratton held a successful Normal School in Wa- just g 
bash during the latter part of the summer, assisted by Prof. Hastings, of the of $18 
city schools. We were present one day, and found a studious and enthusias- the sel 
tic band. Normal classes were also conducted on a smaller scale at Somerset § 4 silve 
and North Manchester...... Profs. Thomas, Beers, and Hastings retain their “Hy 
places in the Wabash city schools for the next year...... A new school furni- bered : 
ture company, at Wabash, is employing fifteen men, and will. greatly enlarge in his 3 
its operations upon getting into the large building being prepared for it...... io 
North Manchester has voted in favor of incorporation, and as one good result, congra 
the proposed new school-house is going rapidly forward. A Lo 
Warren.— Williamsport is situated in one of the most picturesque regions [§ have th 
of Indiana we have chanced to visit. An evening with the County Institute 9 adds: 
held there by Supt. Parks Aug. 24-8 was most pleasantly spent. The meet- J uildin, 
ing seemed :to be thoroughly successful. Prof. Bell, of Indianapolis, Supt. Cus: 
Young, of Fountain Co., and other eminent educators, were present as lec- Jf ‘laimed 
turers. Supt. P. is doing splendid work in his county......The following res- § the Indi 
olutions were passed by the institute : ‘ _ “The 
Resolved, by the Warren County Teachers’ Institute—1. That we join the ff * also 
general and beautiful expression of grief over.the death of the Hon. M. B. study m 
Hopkins, late Superintendent of Public Instruction. : publishe 
2. That in him the cause of education has lost a devoted frietid and wise § P7Poser 
counselor, the State a faithful officer and citizen, and the church a consistent biee 





member. 
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3. That these resolutions be furnished The IJndiana School Journal, 
NorTHERN Inprana TeacueERr, and The Educationist, for publication. 


The handsome new brick school-house in Williamsport is going up briskly. 
We hear that every teacher who takes a department in it must hold a certifi- 
cate of at least the second grade. A nearly new set of teachers will be em- 
ployed for the next year......Prof. 8. C. Hanson, of Illinois, succeeds Prof. 
Jones as Principal of the Green Hill Seminary. 

Brnton.— Supt. Cassell will hold his institute during the week beginning 
the 12th inst., in the academy building at Oxford. The prospects are for a 
good and profitable time M. ‘W. B. Maddock opened the Fowler schools 
on the 7th ult. 


Buiackrorp.—Prof. J. M. Jones resigned a Muncie school on account of 
salary, and has taken the schools of Hartford City. 


Boonr.— The Jamestown schools are in charge of Prof. D. W. Haydock. 
He proposes the novelty of a business course in them. 


Cass.—Supt. Wilson has been remarkably successful in his efforts for pro- 
fessional education in this county. His normal class last summer numbered 
121, with an average attendance of 90, and his institute was a great success 
in point of attendance, footing np 144. It was ably managed, and a number 
of the best instructors in the State were present to aid. An interesting set of 
resolutions in behalf of county superintendency, the memory of Supt. Hop- 
kins, etc., was passed, and‘we regret that they are too elaborate for publica- 
tion in the TzacHER, as requested. The results of this meeting can not fail 
to lift the whole of Cass county. At the examination following, 140 candi- 
dates were present—forty more than ever before Prof. J. K. Waltz has 
just gone from Elkhart to Logansport as School Superintendent, at a salary 
of $1800. The teachers at the former place, where he has been in charge of 
the schools for four years gave him some very complimentary resolutions and 
a silver fruit-basket upon his departure. The Elkhart Review says : 


‘‘He takes with him from here the hearty good wishes of almost unnum- 
bered friends, all of whom from the youngest to the oldest, wish him success 
in his new field of labor. He has established a reputation as an organizer and 
instructor that may well be envied, and he goes to a field where his qualifica- 
tions will have a broader scope. The school trustees of Logansport may well 
congratulate themselves on securing so good a man.” 

A Logansport paper says: ‘‘ About the first of November Logansport will 
have the finest high school buiiding in the State, ready for occupancy ;” and 
adds: ‘*Now let us have the best schools, as we will have the best school 
buildings in Indiana.” 

Cuuvton.— Frankfort has just finished a $28,000 school building, which is 
claimed to be. the best for its cost of any in the State. A correspondent of 
the Indianapolis Journal says: 

_ “The furniture is superb, of the best model, costing $2,100, and the school 
is also furnished with good apparatus, complete, and new. . The course!of 
study mapped out by Prof. J. E. Merten, the efficient superintendent, and 
published in neat pamphlet form of eighteen pages, is a model for practical 
purposes, -It is not over-crowded, but uninterruptedly progressive from the 


primary department to high school inclusive. The high schocl sensibly puts 
in but three studies at a time.” 
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The Frankfort Crescent has an *‘ Educational Column” regularly. 

CarroLu.— Supt. McReynolds’s institute was held Aug. 24-28, with an at- 
tendance of 183, the largest ever had in the county. The following sensible 
resolutions were passed among others: That we believe the plan of paying 
teachers according to the grade of certificate to be unjust; that we believe 
the townsyip trustee should pay the teachers according to their merits as teach- 

The County Board has unanimously resolved in favor of extending 
the right of eminent domain so as to enable school authorities to obtain the most 
eligible sites for school bouses, and that real estate for such purposes may be 
condemned and appropriated thereto. They commend this subject to the 
educators and lawmakers of the State. 

Derarsorn.— Moore's Hill College is in debt $9,000. The people of Moore’s 
Hill offer to lift this debt, if the M. E. Conference will raise the endowment 
to $20,000. At a late meeting of the Conference, steps were taken for this 
purpose, and the ministers present pledged $5,000 for themselves. 

DetawarkE.—'Several Muncie teachers have resigned —Profs. Fertich and 
Jones by reason of small salaries; Miss Sellers to go as a missionary to China, 
and Miss Cowing to get married. 

Exxuart.— Prof. J. M. Strasburg, formerly Principal of the high school in 
Logansport, and afterwards connected with Indianapolis papers, has taken 
the Elkhart Superintendency. The Logansport Journal says: ‘‘ Professor 
Strasburg’s record as a successful school worker and manager in this State 
was made some time ago, and needs no further confirmation. The city of 
Elkhart engage in no doubtfui experiment when they place the conduct of 
their schools in his experienced hands.”...... The Fourth Annual Report of the 
Elkhart schools is issued in handsome shape from the Odserver office. The 
School Board reports that it is at last out of debt. The year has been one of 
prosperity in the schools. Teachers employed, 18; enrollment, 905; tuition 
per scholar, $6.38; upon average No. belonging, $9.39; visits to schools, 
2,230, against 1,468 the year before The Times office has made a good job 
of the Fourth Annual Report of the Goshen schools, and Supt. Luke has 
made up an uncommonly able document. Teachers, 12; enrollment, 82; 
cost of instruction per capita of school population, $6.04; of each pupil be- 
longing, $10.70 Miss Maggie McGuffin has resigned at Goshen, where she 
has taught for six years, to go to the State Normal. Her place is taken by 
Miss Neal McGuffin Prof. David Zook has gone to Chicago, to study law 
and assist in the commercial college where his brother, ex-County Supt. Aaron 
Zook, is also teaching. The brothers are said to have very desirable situa- 
tions Mrs. Canedo’s valuable lecture on the English Language, delivered 
to the Normal School at Goshen, is published in full in the Democrat, The 
editor says: Let every family of school children read it. It is the best thing 
of the kind we ever read. 

[For want of space the items from the counties of Fayette, Fountain, 
Fulton, Hamilton, Hendricks, Henry, Howard, Jackson, Jasper, Jennings, 


Knox, Kosciusko, Lagrange, Lake, Laporte, Marion, Marshall, and Miami, 
are crowded out of this number. | 
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PUBLISHER'S AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


We are happy to announce that the editorship of the Txacu- 
zk will hereafter be shared with Mrs. Kate Brearley Ford, long 
and favorably known in the schools of Michigan, and a graduate 
of the Normal School of that State. She will contribute regu- 
larly to the several departments of the magazine. 


We regret that proof returned by Prof. Hennequin did not ar- 
rive in time for the printer’s corrections. For “passive,” in the 
fourth paragraph, read “ possessive,” and in the tenth paragraph, 
for “as,” read “or” and take out “truly;” and for “and,” in the 
last line, read “ or.” 


We trust that all will read carefully the advertisement of Prof. 
C. E. Pond, of the Ann Arbor Business College, in this number. 
Prof. Pond and his institution have a high reputation, and we 
trust their claims will be duly considered. 


Miss Haworth’s Penmanship, advertised on the next page, is 
winning its way rapidly into favor. As this lady is an Indianian, 
pushing her enterprise upon our own soil, she should receive lib- 
eral patronage from Indianians. 


We have some back numbers, and will send the Teacurr from 
February to December for a single dollar ! Subscribers now at full 
rates will receive the remaining numbers of this year free. 


Attend the Business College and Telegraph Institute at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Board only $3.50 per week. Journal sent free. 





key” Advi.— |The American Sardine (o.’s Boneless Sardines are much, 
better, and less than half the cost of imported Sardines. 


WANTED. We wi give couple Ten 
Business that will Pay 


from $4 ty $8 per day, can be pursued in your own neighborhood, and is 
strictly honorable. Particulars free, or samples worth several dollars that 
will enable you to go to work at once, will be sent on receipt of fifty cents. 
Appress, J. LATHAM & CoO., 
292 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 











Miss M. Haworth’s System of Penmanship. 





This System embraces a full course of Penmanship, in the form of a 
set of Copy-Slips, bound so as to open easily at any page, and designed 
to be used with blank books or foolscap. 

The first ten pages contain exercises for acquiring free movement and 
use of the pen. The next three pages contain the Principles, Small and 
Capital Letters, showing their slant, spacing, relative height, ete. 

On page 14 begins a thorough drill upon the small letters, taken let- 
ter by letter, at the same time so grouped or systematically arranged 
that a pupil can learn to master them in a much shorter time than in the 
usual Copy-book form. Next come Capital Principles, with exercises and 
illustrations following these Capitals. Then words beginning with Cap- 
itals. Then words and sentences alphabetically arranged. 

Other Distinctive Features and Advantages : 

1. By moving the slips downward the copy can be kept constantly be- 
fore the eye of the pupil. 

2. The illustration of errors to be avoided. ’ . 

3. In Systems of common copy-book form the pupil having passed 
over 4 portion of the work cannot review because he has already used up 
his page, whereas in this, reviews may be at the will of either teacher 
or pupil and the bound slips still preserved. Price 50 cents. 


For Introductory Terms, etc., address, 
MARIETTA HAWORTH, 


Liberty, Union Co., Ind. 
Or STOBRIDGE & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


THE BECKW ITH seauty, Utility and Strength combined. 


PORTABLE’. 
Family Sewing Machine, 


wiTh 


SEMI-GUIDING FEED, 


and Antoma ‘ic Stitch Fastener. All other Machines 
require the movement of from 25 to 30 pieces to 
pn a ee requires but Two! Hence itisa 
symbol of simplicity and strength. For full partic- 
ulars send for C'rcular—then bay no other until you 
see the Machine, for **@eeing is belie 
ted in every own tn the country. 

with the order ‘he balance can be C.0.D. Agents 
must pay full price forsingle Machines, per centage 
on first to be deducted when six Machi are paid 
tor. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C. O. D_ 


CECKWITHS, M. Co,, 862 Broadway, N. Y. @1pe0sy, oy) 30 peasy, euzos{j01 ou pd a. 
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’ BUCKEYE BELZ. FOUNDRY. 
oni Established in 1837. 
apuetr nant Couper am: Tin, 
m ted with the be: 
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5 Houses, Fire Alarms, 
on Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


arrante 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati- 
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